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which has always made it a kind of lusus naturae of the Middle Age, 
but does not become a less attractive product of civic energy by being 
assimilated to the general laws of medieval growth. Since volume I. 
does not go beyond the death of Enrico Dandolo (died 1205) we have 
yet to await the author's development of the victory of the oligarchy. 
It will be particularly interesting, in view of the submitted analogy of 
the Lombard cities, to see how he explains the absence in Venice of 
that reaction against the great families which converted the cities of 
Lombardy into despotisms. 

But, as has already been said, the work is no mere constitutional 
study. It takes into account all the forces which played a part in the 
development of Venetian civilization, furnishing novel and reliable in- 
formation on the relation of church and state, commerce and industry, 
shipbuilding, and the fine arts. Is the student interested in the long 
and confusing struggle of the patriachs of Grado and Aquileia? He 
will find here a swift and authoritative review of their remarkable 
rivalry. The economic expansion by which Venice was enabled to 
enter the capitalistic stage ahead of almost all other medieval states, 
and thus to reduce a considerable portion of the Mediterranean world 
to dependence on herself, receives wise and thorough attention. The 
foundation the author lays in this respect makes it possible, too, to 
show how it was largely the pressure of capitalistic forces which drew 
Venice into the Fourth Crusade and raised Dandolo to the proud height 
of conqueror of Constantinople. He denies, however, that the capital- 
istic agents acted consciously from the first, and upholds the much 
combated view that the turning aside of the crusade to Greece was in 
the nature of an accident. As the fine arts are treated with the same 
understanding as the economic and political problems of the city, the 
student of this field will be delighted with a very careful and valuable 
disquisition on Venice as the battle-ground of Lombard (or Italian) and 
Byzantine influences. 

Much remains calling for attention in this great store-house of fact. 

Suffice it to say that Appendix I. contains a masterly discussion of the 

sources of the period, and to add, not without regret, that, as in the 

case of so many German books, the paper is poor and the binding 

atrocious. 

Ferdinand Schwill. 

Venice. Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the 
Fall of the Republic. By Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by 
Horatio F. Brown. Two volumes. Part I., The Middle Ages. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co.; London: John Murray. 
1906. Pp. ix, 223 ; viii, 237.) 

The title of this book wrongs both the author and his readers by 
conveying an inadequate conception of the contents. Why the author 
should have hesitated to send out his work under some name clearly 
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indicating that we have here a study of the private life of the Venetians 
is incomprehensible, unless it be that he felt obliged to make formal 
acknowledgment of his very occasional treatment of public affairs. 
That it is desirable in a book devoted to the private life of a people 
to present a parallel sketch of the development of the state, goes without 
saying, but the subsidiary feature ought not to enjoy the place of honor 
on the title-page, and further, once incorporated with the text, should 
be treated with understanding and respect. What is Mr. Molmenti's 
procedure in this regard? He has seen fit to give to the constitution 
of Venice one chapter (chapter in.), which in matter and manner 
does not rise above the ordinary school-book presentation, and which 
in the single point, the question of Venetian independence, where it 
undertakes to penetrate to the sources, remains hopelessly entangled 
in the time-honored and discredited traditions. All that he says of 
tribuni, dux and magister militum shows that he has profited nothing 
from Hegel, whom, nevertheless, he cites in his foot-notes. From 
these same foot-notes we gather that he is acquainted with the scant 
sources — mostly relatively late chronicles — of the beginnings of Venice, 
but owing to his inability to subject these sources to a critical analysis, 
and, further, because of his failure to take advantage of the scholarly 
reconstruction of others, his exposition never gets fairly out of the realm 
of fable. In this connection it is enough to say that he has an unshaken, 
rock-like faith in the sovereign doge elected by popular action in 697. 
The faulty historical method and infirm grasp exhibited by the author 
in dealing with the constitutional problem do not dispose the reader to 
approach the main theme of the book, the private life of the Venetians, 
with great confidence. 

And unfortunately the augury is borne out by the event. Mr. 
Molmenti is certainly a learned man in the limited sense of the word, 
that is, he is a collector pure and simple, whose primitive notion of a 
book is a succession of scrap-heaps, labelled chapters, which his readers 
are set to pick over for bright and valuable matter appearing here 
and there like raisins in a cake. If we hold the old-fashioned view that 
the work of organization and artistic shaping of the raw material of 
scholarship should not be left to the reader, but ought to be done by the 
author himself, we are not likely to be greatly edified by this production. 
Take for illustration chapters 1. and n. Here we have an abundance 
of valuable notes on the physical growth of the city, but the vast ac- 
cumulations of detail fail utterly to fit themselves into a picture which 
does justice to the noble creation of refugees of the lagoons and with 
which the reader will feel rewarded for his pains. The chapter on the 
laws is of the same loosely woven texture; that in the Venetian statutes 
are to be found elements of Roman, Greek, and Germanic origin the 
author has not failed to perceive, but whoever looks for a clear and 
incisive statement of the evolution of Venetian justice will be disap- 
pointed. Even the section on maritime law, a field where the special 
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conditions of the sea-city invite an original and sparkling treatment, 
suffers from the mental monotony which spreads its shadow over the 
rest of the book. Looseness of thought usually breeds carelessness of 
speech. In the chapter on art (chapter xn.) no distinction is made 
between Roman and Romanesque, and the term Gothic is treated like 
a conversational stop-gap of no definite intellectual value. In this 
chapter, too, Mr. Molmenti yields with more than usual frequency to 
his preference for long lists of names about as interesting as a page of 
the city directory (pp. 107, 114), but it is a pleasure to report that his 
story of the construction of the ducal palace and the Ca' d'Oro has 
intrinsic if not literary worth. 

Many passages could be enumerated which furnish proof of knowl- 
edge and of patient research : such are the notes on Venice as seen by 
rivals and contemporaries (pp. 88-92), the description of Venetian cos- 
tume (chapter ix.), and the history of letters, with regard to which the 
author attempts to palliate the meagre results attained by the republic 
(chapter xm.) ; but this and much besides does not suffice to rescue 
the work from its besetting sins of heaviness, disorder, and lack of 
significance. Why this bootless discussion as to whether the rich or 
the poor fled' to the lagoons (p. 16) when we have practically no cer- 
tain information of any kind about the early settlements? What are we 
to think in a book dealing with facts, of the many vapid deductions of 
which the following may serve as an example : " It is clear that an 
agglomeration of people . . . could not have held together during 
the preceding centuries . . . unless they had had to guide them a code 
that was both fixed and written" (p. 98). This to American and Eng- 
lish readers acquainted with states which have held together for cen- 
turies in spite of the deplorable lack of a code " both fixed and written " ! 
Of course it is only the matter for which Mr. Molmenti is personally 
responsible; conceivably in its original tongue the book is not the 
dreary waste it proves to be in the translation. In Mr. Horatio F 
Brown of the title page it is hard to recognize the accomplished author 
of an earlier history of the Republic of St. Mark. Certainly in his 
original works he has not permitted himself to indulge in the mixed 
metaphors and loose periods which are found on almost every page of 
the translation. The chapter conclusions (e. g., vol. II., p. 175) culmi- 
nate in flights of rhetoric truly Icarian in their daring as well as in their 
issue. We hope that the four additional volumes which the publisher 
announces will show a desire to remedy some of the shortcomings of 

the present installment. 

Ferdinand Schwill. 



